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THE LEAGUE AND AMERICA'S 
GOOD FAITH 

By JAMES M. BECK 



History repeats itself, not only because the nature of 
man changes but little with the centuries, but also because 
governments are, as Edmund Burke once said of civiliza- 
tion, " a triple contract between the noble dead, the living, 
and the unborn." The living can never wholly ignore the 
dead, but potent, member of this triple alliance, and this is 
the underlying cause of America's reaction against the 
League of Nations. 

It followed one of the most notable debates in the history 
of the American Senate and in the forum of public opinion. 
For five months, the members of the Senate, representing 
on a basis of equality the forty-eight States of the Federal 
Union, whose ambassadors they are, debated the question 
as to the extent to which America was prepared to part 
company with its traditional policies as formulated by the 
Founders of the Republic, and this debate was continued 
among a people numbering over one hundred millions. 

America's entry into the European war was not a 
departure from such policy, as is commonly supposed. The 
Founder of the American Republic in his farewell message 
clearly distinguished between the " extraordinary emergen- 
cies " in world politics, in which the American people 
ought to take a part and which amply justify " temporary 
alliances " with nations of kindred ideals and similar 
interests, and the "ordinary vicissitudes of her (Europe's) 
politics or the ordinary combinations or collisions of her 
friendships or enmities." The Senate's rejection of the 
treaty shows that the American people are not willing to 
ignore this distinction, and that the dead Washington is a 
vol. ccxi. — no. 770. 2 
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more potent force in controlling the destinies of the Ameri- 
can people than the living Wilson. The verdict of the 
Senate should not be misunderstood. The effort to impli- 
cate America " by artificial ties in the ordinary combina- 
tions or collisions " of European politics is dead beyond 
resurrection. 

This is not the first time that America has been invited 
to become a member of an European league of 
nations. Nearly a century ago, after the peace con- 
ferences in Vienna, of 1814 and 1815, and of Aix-la- 
Chappelle in the autumn of 1818, it was attempted 
to form a compact between the five principal European 
Powers, — Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia and 
Russia, for the preservation of universal peace. When 
England, under the wise guidance of Lord Castlereagh, 
declined to be enmeshed in this " league of peace," the Czar 
ALexander informally invited the United States to become 
a member of the " Big Five," and to this end, his Foreign 
Minister sounded the American Minister at St. Petersburg 
as to the disposition of the United States, if such an invita- 
tion were formally extended to it. The matter was referred 
to the Washington government, James Monroe then being 
President and John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, and, 
in a very striking communication from the latter to the 
American Minister to Russia, under date of July 5th, 1820, 
the United States declined the invitation. The reasons 
assigned for this course are so pertinent to the present crisis 
and so prophetic as to justify quotation. Among other 
things, Secretary Adams said : 

The political system of the United States is also essentially extra- 
European. To stand in firm and cautious independence of all entangle- 
ment in the European system, has been a cardinal point of their policy 
under every administration of their government, and from the peace 
of 1783 to this day. * * * It might, perhaps, be sufficient to answer 
that the organization of our Government is such as not to admit of our 
acceding formally to that compact. But it may be added that the 
President, approving its general principles and thoroughly convinced 
of the benevolence and virtuous motives which led to the conception 
and presided at the formation of this system by the Emperor Alexander, 
believes that the United States will more effectually contribute to the 
great and sublime objects for which it was concluded by abstaining 
from a formal participation in it than they could as stipulated members 
of it. * * * * * * But independent of the prejudices which 
have been excited against this instrument in the public opinion, which 
time and an experience of its good effects will gradually wear away, 
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if may be observed that for the repose of Europe as well as of America, 
the European and American political systems should be kept as separate 
and distinct from each other as possible." 

With the retroactive wisdom of recent months, is it not 
now apparent that Secretary Adams was right in the 
sentence last quoted and italicized? Can it be doubted that 
Europe would have made a better and speedier peace if 
America had taken no part in the Paris Conference, other 
than in the discussion and determination of such general 
questions of world policy as concern all nations and are 
not local controversies between European states? The 
American representatives in Paris — or shall I say repre- 
sentative? — preferred, without any mandate from his 
countrymen to intervene in questions like Fiume, the Saar 
Basin, Dantzig and Thrace, and has done so at a great 
sacrifice of America's good relations with former friends 
and without rendering any real assistance to the Allies. 

That the Senate rejection of the peace treaty on account 
of the League of Nations has caused deep disappointment 
and even greater irritation in Europe is recognized with 
regret by all thoughtful Americans. It is important that it 
shall not be mis-interpreted in Great Britain or France; 
for it was well said by Lord Robert Cecil, in words that 
the writer can only paraphrase from memory, that the best 
hope of the world for the preservation of a just peace lies 
not so much in the League of Nations as in the spirit of 
mutual cooperation between the members of the great alli- 
ance which called it into being. 

I recently took occasion to say in the presence of 
Lord Finlay, that if the formation of the League of 
Nations had led to any alienation in sympathy between 
Great Britain and the United States, it would have been 
better that the League had never been born, and that, on 
the other hand, if, as I then anticipated, America should 
refuse to become a member of the League, a just and dur- 
able peace is still practicable as long as Great Britain, 
France and the United States cooperated, not as a formal 
alliance, but as a genuine entente, to preserve the peace of 
the world. The Anglo-French-American entente is not 
dead, even though the League of Nations be in a moribund 
condition. 

It is vitally necessary that the three nations should 
understand each other in this hour of disappointed hopes 
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and avoid any mis-interpretation of motives; for I can only 
repeat what I said nearly a year ago in London : 

Anglo-American unity, upon which the peace of the world so large- 
ly rests, depends less upon the expedients of statesmen and obligations 
of written treaties than upon the potent sentiment of loyalty to the 
great destinies of the English-speaking race; 

and I ventured to add an obvious truism, — which, — though 
a truism — is too often ignored, — that " the great essentials 
to this unity are mutual appreciation and understanding." 

In the inevitable moral reaction from the heroic spirit 
of the war and in the disappointments of the Paris Peace 
Conference, this mutual appreciation and understanding 
have unfortunately undergone an appreciable diminution. 

What is necessary is to salvage out of the wreck as much 
as is now possible. To do this, it is necessary that mis- 
understandings on both sides of the ocean should be avoided. 
For example: it is believed by many Americans that the 
League of Nations was the subtle suggestion of British 
statesmanship, whereby the great Empire would effectually 
dominate the destinies of civilization. Thoughtful Ameri- 
cans, however, recognize that the blunder of attempting to 
create a League of Nations at a time when the imperative 
need of the world was the speedy restoration of peace and 
practical reconstruction on economic lines, was primarily 
the error of the American peace representatives, who first 
induced Great Britain and then virtually forced France to 
accept that which the clear sanity of French statesmanship 
was disposed to reject as both illusory and inopportune. 

It is not so generally appreciated in America, even 
among thoughtful men, that the multiplied vote of the 
British Empire was not desired by England so much as by 
its great and virtually independent overseas dominions. 
Few Americans realize that this recognition of Canada and 
Australia as separate international entities is in fact an 
injury to the centralized power of England in the control of 
the international relations of a world-wide Empire. 

It is, however, not only in America that misapprehen- 
sions must be corrected; for recent utterances have shown 
that there is a distinct misunderstanding in Great Britain 
and France as to several essential features of the present 
crisis. Thus, it has been intimated by a distinguished Eng- 
lish publicist that the action of the Senate is a virtual 
" repudiation " of America's promises, and it has been said 
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in France, by a distinguished journalist, that the action of 
the United States is virtually a " tearing up " of the treaty 
to which the United States is morally committed, and that 
France will be slow hereafter to give any engagements of 
America their face value. 

These suggestions are unfortunate and most prejudicial. 
They injuriously affect the political relations between the 
three great liberal democracies of the world, which can only 
rest upon a friendly public opinion. They will intensify 
the opposition in the United States to any further attempt 
to secure the assent of the Senate to the proposed League of 
Nations. The American people are not conscious of any 
bad faith in this matter, and this must be clear to any fair- 
minded man who will consider dispassionately the events 
of the last twelve months. 

The European nations had ample and exceptional 
warnings that the American peace representatives had no 
authority to commit their country to any treaty obligations. 
Under the Constitution of the United States, there cannot 
be, in fact, any such thing as an ambassador or peace com- 
missioner " plenipotentiary." It is true that Colonel House, 
who flitted between the chancelleries of Europe with an 
undefined and extra-Constitutional authority, called him- 
self the " Commissioner Plenipotentiary of the United 
States " and that the chief commissioner of the United 
States at the Conference was the President of the United 
States ; but, wisely or unwisely, the United States, from the 
very beginning of the Government, had given explicit 
notice to all the world in its Constitution that no official, 
however great or illustrious, could commit the United 
States to any treaty obligation, except " by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate " and " provided two- 
thirds of the Senate present concur." 

The writer, when in England in the autumn of 1918, 
was surprised to see how little this provision of the Federal 
Constitution seemed to be known. If known, little practical 
recognition was given to it. Apparently no attempt was 
ever made by representatives of the European governments 
to ascertain whether or not the views of the American Peace 
Commissioners were those of the American people, as 
expressed in the final treaty-making organ of the govern- 
ment, the Senate of the United States. 

I quite appreciate the difficulty and delicacy of such a 
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question ; but the times were critical, delays were fatal, and 
it was, as it seems to me, the part of common prudence 
for the Paris Conference to examine with great care the 
credentials of all representatives, to see whether they had 
unlimited or only limited powers. 

Apart from this fact, there was an even more significant 
warning to the Paris Conference in the Congressional 
elections of 1918. President Wilson saw fit, on the eve of 
the general election of November of that year, to ask his 
countrymen to indicate by their votes at the polls whether 
or not they were prepared to give him authority to negotiate 
in their behalf, with a moral obligation to accept his con- 
clusions. While such an authority could only be moral and 
could not override the explicit provisions of the Constitu- 
tion — for, in America, the majority only rules within a 
strictly limited sphere of power — yet a favorable response 
to this appeal for a blank power of attorney would undoubt- 
edly have had controlling influence in compelling the 
Senate to confirm any action which the Peace Commis- 
sioners might take. In the electoral controversy which 
followed, the opposition not only urged the American 
people to refuse this unlimited proxy to their President; 
but the discussion turned largely upon two of the once 
famous " Fourteen Points," namely: the freedom of the 
seas and the League of Nations. As to the former, the 
American people were opposed to any proposition to 
weaken the effectiveness of the great naval Powers of the 
world, of which the United States was one; and, as to the 
League of Nations, while the American people were in 
favor of a league of nations — meaning thereby the general 
principle of international cooperation — yet they did not 
propose to commit themselves in advance to any form of 
such a league; for they realized the possibility that a league 
might be formed with which they would have no sympathy 
and which would impose obligations which the American 
people did not desire to assume. 

Upon these issues, the American people, by an over- 
whelming majority exceeding one million votes, refused to 
grant the President an unlimited moral authority to commit 
them to any peace programme, and, incidentally, thus mani- 
fested their repugnance to some of the " Fourteen Points," 
including the freedom of the seas and any league of nations 
which would impair the sovereignty of the United States. 
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(I may say parenthetically that the President's " Fourteen 
Points " represented only his individual opinion, and did 
not, either legally or even morally, commit the Senate, to 
whom the Constitution had given the power to accept or 
reject any proposed treaty negotiated to give binding obli- 
gation to the Fourteen Points.) 

Not less significant was the well-known but too soon 
forgotten fact that when, shortly thereafter, President 
Wilson announced his intention to go to Paris, the announce- 
ment was met with a storm of protest throughout all 
America, a protest in which his closest advisers and his 
most ardent journalistic supporters joined. It may be 
doubted whether the sentiment of the American people was 
ever expressed with greater unanimity. No one can gainsay 
the fact that President Wilson went to Paris in the teeth of 
almost universal opposition in his own country and without 
respect to party. 

In this, the invincible common sense of the American 
people was again manifested. From their own bitter 
experience, they reasoned — even though subconsciously — 
that President Wilson's nebulous theories — compounded of 
scholastic formalism and a vapory internationalism — would 
only cloud the skies and muddy the waters of the Paris 
Peace Conference. Contemporaneous judgment has only 
anticipated the verdict of posterity that the Paris Confer- 
ence would have made a better peace if President Wilson 
had not injected into an infinitely complex and surpassingly 
difficult problem his illusory abstractions. 

When he returned in February with the first draft of the 
Covenant of the League, the American people again gave 
notice to the world in an unmistakable manner that they did 
not favor it, and to " make assurance doubly sure," more 
than one-third of the Senate — which had the power to 
defeat any treaty — gave formal notice by the so-called 
" round robin " that the proposed Covenant would not be 
accepted by the American people. 

Whatever the verdict of history may be as to the failure 
of the European Peace Commissioners to give due con- 
sideration to the limited character of President Wilson's 
credentials when he first went to Paris, and while it will 
undoubtedly recognize the great difficulty of any such 
inquiry by them at that time, even though the American 
people had, in the preceding November, given an emphatic 
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expression as to their views; yet when more than a third of 
the Senate thus formally stated to the Peace Conference 
that the requisite two-thirds could not be obtained for the 
Covenant as originally drafted, it will amaze posterity that 
in the grave crisis which then confronted Europe the states- 
men of Europe paid so little heed to the action of the Senate, 
but continued to follow President Wilson, as the children 
of Hamelin followed the Pied Piper. It is true that when 
the Senate gave this significant warning of its final action, 
in March, 1919, the Supreme Council, in President Wil- 
son's absence, did wisely conclude that the League of 
Nations should be made the subject of a future and supple- 
mental treaty. This was the part of wisdom and safety, and 
had that policy been adhered to, there can be no question 
that the Senate of the United States would have ratified the 
peace treaty, with the exception of the Shantung clauses, as 
to which it would have contented itself with a mere dis- 
claimer of responsibility. 

Unfortunately, on President Wilson's return to Paris, 
the European statesmen, responsive to his demand, recon- 
sidered their action, and again forced the Covenant back 
into the treaty and thus again made the fatal blunder of 
inextricably interweaving the Covenant with the treaty. 

A majority of the American people take a just pride in 
the fact that the Senate accepted the challenge and refused 
to permit its high prerogative to be defeated by that which 
was virtually a policy of coercion. The action of the 
Supreme Council in this matter was a fatal blunder. That 
was the time for the Peace Commissioners to demand that 
President Wilson should reconcile his pretensions of abso- 
lute power with the Constitution of the United States and 
the action of a majority of the American Senate. 

This will be more clear to English readers if the situa- 
tion be reversed. 

Let us suppose that England had a rigid, written con- 
stitution which limited the power of its Government by 
providing that neither the Prime Minister nor the King, 
in whose name the Prime Minister acts, could make a treaty 
unless two-thirds of the House of Commons concurred in 
its wisdom. With this limitation of authority, let us sup- 
pose that Mr. Lloyd George had dissolved Parliament 
before the Peace Conference met and had appealed to the 
English electorate to give him a mandate to negotiate a 
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treaty of peace with a league of nations as an integral part 
thereof and that on this issue the English people had elected 
a House of Commons in opposition to the Prime Minister 
by overwhelming majorities. In such event, Lloyd George 
would have resigned. Let us suppose that he had had a 
fixed tenure of power, like the President of the United 
States, and had thereupon announced that he intended to 
proceed in person to Paris to negotiate a treaty upon the 
principles as to which he had vainly appealed to the electo- 
rate for a vote of confidence. 

Let us further suppose that under these circumstances, 
Mr. Lloyd George had gone to Paris, in opposition to gen- 
eral public sentiment irrespective of party and had negoti- 
ated a treaty with the objectionable provision, and that, 
during the progress of the negotiations, more than one- 
third of the new House of Commons had signed a formal 
statement that they would not accept the proposed league 
of nations in the form negotiated by the Prime Minister. 
Let us imagine that Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to negoti- 
ate the treaty with the objectionable features, and then sub- 
mitted it to the House of Commons. Can anyone question 
that an English House of Commons, always jealous of 
the maintenance of its constitutional institutions, would 
reject a treaty, an integral part of which had been negotiated 
in open defiance to its wishes? 

Finally, I ask my English readers to suppose that, under 
these conditions, France and the United States accused 
Great Britain of bad faith and charged them with a 
" repudiation " of their moral obligations. Would not the 
English people bitterly resent the imputation? 

In view of these facts, how can any Englishman or 
Frenchman fairly say that the American people have acted 
in bad faith or have "repudiated" any obligation? The 
conscience of America is so free from reproach in this 
respect that any intimation that she has acted in bad faith 
will intensify the growing feeling in America against any 
further participation in world politics; for the one outstand- 
ing result of the long debate in the Senate has been a swift 
and portentous reaction in the American mind in favor of 
the policy of isolation which, while adapted to America's 
infancy, is no longer worthy of one of the master states of 
the world. 

Another misinterpretation is not less irritating and 
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mischievous. Thoughtful Americans have read with sur- 
prise the repeated statements in the English and French 
press to the effect that the opposition to the League of 
Nations in the United States Senate is a narrow and parti- 
san one, dictated, on the one hand, by a disposition of the 
Republican Party to play politics and accentuated by a 
strong, personal dislike of President Wilson and a desire 
to deprive him of his laurels. 

This suggestion is as unworthy and unjust as the other 
suggestion, so frequently voiced by European statesmen in 
congratulatory addresses to President Wilson, that it was 
his sagacious statesmanship which led the American people 
into the war. The fact is that the American people led their 
President into the war, and that there was never a time, 
from the sinking of the Lusitania, that they would not have 
participated in the war if President Wilson had given any 
intimation of his willingness to recommend that action. 
With admirable discipline they waited for their Chief 
Executive to give the word of command, and finally com- 
pelled him to give it. 

It is equally unfair to suggest that the defeat by the 
Senate of the treaty is a narrow exhibition of rancorous 
partisanship. It is true that the votes in the Senate to some 
extent divided upon party lines. This was only so because 
a large majority of the Democratic Senators felt constrained 
to support the President in one of his vital policies. But 
not only did a considerable minority of the Democratic 
Senators oppose the treaty; but, if it had not been for its 
inevitable effect upon the next Presidential election, it is 
altogether probable that a majority of the Democratic 
Senators would have joined their Republican colleagues in 
rejecting the League of Nations. The votes taken on the 
amendments and reservations and upon the final resolution 
of ratification do not represent the full force of the oppo- 
sition to the abandonment of America's traditional policies. 

While it is true that, with few exceptions, the Repub- 
lican Senators refused to accept the Covenant without reser- 
vations, which virtually nullified it for practical purposes, 
yet it is an error to assume that it was done for partisan or 
personal reasons. So far as partisan advantage was con- 
cerned, the Republican Senators, when the League was first 
submitted, had much to gain by accepting it; for when the 
President brought the first draft of the Covenant from Paris 
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last February, there was an undoubted disposition of the 
American people to accept it, not because they liked it, but 
because they were indisposed to complicate a critical world 
situation by rejecting that which had been done in their 
name, even though they had given ample and thrice repeated 
warnings that they did not favor the League of Nations. It 
was then common opinion in the United States that the 
Republican Party was almost certain to be returned to 
power in the Presidential election of 1920. There were 
thousands of Republicans of the type of Ex-President Taft 
and President Lowell, of Harvard University, who warmly 
favored the League of Nations; and, at that time it seemed 
probable that, if the Republican Senators opposed the 
League of Nations, it might result in a party schism that 
would lessen the probability, amounting almost to a moral 
certainty, of their return to power. If, on the contrary, they 
accepted the League of Nations, and such action disap- 
pointed the American people, the primary responsibility 
would be that of the Democratic administration which 
negotiated it. The Republican Party had much to gain and 
little to lose, as it then seemed, by a policy of inaction, or 
tacit acquiescence in President Wilson's League. 

Upon the broadest grounds of patriotism and because 
the Covenant would permanently affect the destinies 
of the American people, the Republican Senators preferred 
to risk a party schism to defeat the project which, in entire 
good faith, they regarded as a menace to the best interests 
of the United States, and indeed, of the world, which could 
only be injured by following this will-of-the-wisp into the 
morass of disaster in which Civilization now finds itself. 

Even more unworthy is the suggestion that the opposi- 
tion was actuated by a mean envy of President Wilson's 
laurels or a dislike of his personal methods. This phase of 
the matter, I do not care to discuss ; for all Americans feel, 
without regard to their party opinions, a deep sorrow at 
the physical calamity that has befallen the President, and 
they are indisposed now to express the resentment which 
they once undoubtedly had as to the President's attempt to 
force the Covenant upon them by methods which, if they 
did not contradict the letter of the Constitution, certainly 
violated its spirit. Undoubtedly the attempt to defeat the 
prerogative of the Senate by interweaving the Covenant 
with the peace treaty did accentuate the opposition; but it 
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is an altogether different proposition to suggest that this 
natural resentment against an extra-Constitutional method 
was due to any personal dislike of Mr. Wilson. The sooner 
that the French and British press, responsive to the sugges- 
tions of President Wilson's American newspaper organs, 
drop this line of argument, the better; for if the American 
Senate had felt that the Covenant could be accepted in the 
form adopted by the Paris Conference, they would have 
done so, without regard to their views with respect to the 
President's personality and methods. To assume otherwise 
is to impute to the American Senate, and indeed, to the 
American people, an unworthy and indeed ignoble attitude. 

In attempting to interpret American public opinion, I 
have some reasons for my conclusions. I have just returned 
from a speaking tour throughout the United States, in 
which I traveled over seven thousand miles and addressed 
nearly thirty public meetings. It is difficult for any one 
to interpret public opinion in America unless he has had 
such an experience; for the country is a vast one, and that 
which is true of New York is not necessarily true of 
California. The impression made upon me in thus ming- 
ling with thousands of my fellow countrymen throughout 
the United States and covering a period of nearly three 
months was that the thoughtful people of America were 
deeply interested in the question, with a preponderating and 
swiftly increasing majority against any participation by the 
United States in such a proposed league. As the debate pro- 
gressed in the Senate, a remarkable change of opinion took 
place. In some large cities, where, in February, it was 
impossible to organize a meeting to oppose the League, five 
months later the sentiment against it was overwhelming. 

The swift reaction against further participation in 
European local questions was unmistakable, in no class 
more so than in that of the returning soldiers. 

This last reaction is one of the tragic results of this mis- 
guided attempt to create a superstate. When the Armistice 
was signed, the American people had so far abandoned their 
former policy of so-called " splendid isolation " that they 
would have approved and welcomed a recognized 
entente between Great Britain, France, Italy and the 
United States. Never was the opportunity more aus- 
picious. Unfortunately, too much was attempted. It 
is now obvious that the United States, while will- 
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ing to be the helpful friend of her sister democra- 
cies, was not disposed to be a partner of a large number of 
nations, some democratic and some autocratic, and with 
some of whom she has scant sympathy. The greatest oppor- 
tunity to combine the liberal and kindred democracies of 
the world into an effective entente has been largely wasted. 

Especially deplorable is the effect of this misguided 
attempt upon Anglo-American relations. The maintenance 
of those relations is of more consequence than any league of 
nations. It may not be too much to say that the best hope 
of the world rests upon the friendly cooperation of the two 
great divisions of the English speaking race. 

If this great entente did not rest upon a surer founda- 
tion than the Paris Peace Conference and the League of 
Nations, the thoughtful man could only despair of the 
future of civilization. Fortunately, even the folly of the 
League of Nations cannot destroy the strong foundation 
upon which the Anglo-French- American entente now rests. 
That foundation consists not only of kindred interests and 
ideals, which will inevitably make for cooperation; but 
upon the powerful, though sentimental, fact of the comrade- 
ship of arms. It is cemented by the blood of those who fell 
in battle and now sleep in France. No temporary differ- 
ences or passing irritation can lastingly destroy the sacred 
blood comradeship of the great Alliance. The spirit that 
will preserve it was never more nobly voiced than by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in concluding his first great inaugural: 

We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break, our bonds of affection. 
The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 



James M. Beck. 



